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rency Department offered to redeem its rupee notes in
gold at Is. 4d., the gold would all be replaced by silver in
the course of a few days. But if the rupee gradually*
worked itself up to Is. 4d.3 and if then, in obedience to trade
requirements, gold came to India, and the reserves of the
Currency Department gradually changed from silver to
gold, it would indicate a very different result.

There has been enough of experiment. Owing to the
way in which it has been conducted, the object aimed at
by Lord Herschell's Committee seems almost as far off as
ever; and judging from the telegrams which have recently
come from India insisting on the Secretary of State's ability
to fix his own price for his bills, much profit has not been
derived from the bitter experience. But the advisers of the
India Office seem at last to be realising the position; and
if, as apparently was the case, it needed this costly lesson
to teach them wisdom, it will not have been entirely thrown
away. But let the Government hesitate no longer. Let
the announcement already made, as to the introduction of
a gold standard into India, be emphatically repeated. Let
the manner in which the measure is to be carried out; the
gold rate to be adopted; the gold security to be obtained ;
be definitely determined. Let a pledge be given that this
policy shall be carried out without wavering. Let it be
remembered that there is not always a royal smooth road
to success, but that the path which leads thereto is often
difficult. Let it not be expected that the results will cer-
tainly be attained in a few weeks or months ; but let the
Government look forward with patience to the gradual
establishment, it may be after the lapse of years, of a per-
fect system under which all the monetary transactions of
India shall be measured in gold. As Sir David Barbour
has pointed out, it is wrong to think " that the establish-
ment of a gold standard would be a source of endless